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Signs and Portents. \ 

If the ruling classes ever really thought that soldiers, police, 
and spies could check the on vizard march of mankind towards a 
new ideal of social iOrganisation, they must have lately had a 
rude awakening.^ It is a plain fact, of course, that it is no more 
possible to stop evolution in'the social sphere than in any other; 
,and when men and women see what is happening to-day, and 
realise by their own bitter experience the inhuman injustice of 
the system that surrounds them, they .question the “ rights of 
capital and of private property in controlling the means of life, 
which condemns them to misery and premature death. The 
untold misery of the Dublin slums had sooner or later to find a 
voice. Murphyisin could not endure for ever, and the’ parasites 
are confronted • with a .revolt which. it pleases them to call 
" Larkinism.” It is a great deal more than that. It is one’ 
phase of a world-wide movement that is only in its initial stage: 
the determination of the exploited masses everywhere to so 
reorganise their life-conditions that, if not the whole, then at 
least a far larger share of the wealth they produce shall be used 
by them to lift them out of misery. They see that productive 
powers can give it, and they, mean to have ;it. It is not the. 
social revolution—yet. But it is a very important step in that 
direction. Intelligent people will not wonder at all this. They 
wiir wonder that it has 'taken the workers so long to find it’ 
ail out, ‘ ■ ' ■ 


“Justice” on Tnial. ' ‘ ‘ : 

It is. not only the rights of property that are now seriously 
called in question by a whofe population. Law and “Justice” 
are equally up for trial at the bar of public opinion. 'What 
legality and police methods can do against innocent people was 
exemplified in its blackest form at the Beilliss trial. Such, 
horrors in the twentieth century prove how long overdue is a 
great and effective popular protest. against the legal injustice 
which obtains in. courts of law. The imprisonment of Larkin,, 
and Birrell’s .apology for . this brutal form of revenge of the 
master class (for that was at the bottom' of it), was an instance 
of the miserable hypocritical shifts an educated man can be 
driyen to to bolster up the infamies of the “ law and older” 
which his official position compels-him to maintain.....The 
imprisonment and release of Larkin showed the cruelty and 
cowardice of the law. , The tjje@Ltment of tfie students who tried 
to spoil the Albert Hall meeting, but who, after being a hit 
“ spoilt ” themselves, had to 'be content with spoiling a little 
private property, and their dismissal by the magistrate without 
punishment, was-an instance of “class justice,.” And finally, 
the law is again on trial over the question of forcible feeding. 
The protest m6eting.;,^^at the Queen’s Hall, with bishops and 
clergy galore denouncing prison methods, will not, with the 
general public, add to respect for and confidence in the official 
treatment of the victims behind those stone walls. 

Voluntary Organisation, ^ 

From Vienna comes a most interesting accou:nt of the 
wonderful work achieved by voluntary .organisation. The 
report of the .“Weiner Freiwilligen Rellungsgesellsqhaft ” 
(Voluntary Ambulance Society), quoted by the Daily News , 
(December 2), states that “ during 1912 alone there were 3B',920 
cases -in which the society rendered~assistanG©—that is, about. 
100' times within each twenty-four hours.” Forfnerly this 
anibulance and first-aid work was managed—or rather, mis¬ 
managed—by municipal functionaries, and the police. It was 
all so slow, so inadequate—tied up with- red-tape, we" may be 
sure ! Now, with its splendid/ree organisation, 'the voluntary 
' society, with its large staff of doctors and well-trained attendants, 
giv^B the quickest possible medical assistance ” in all cases of" 


accident, and even takes people fallen suddenly ill from their 
dwellings to the hospitals, llich and poor alike regard it as one ' 
of the most useful institutions in Vienna, and, in proof of this, 
contributions from its supporters, as well as some legacies, have 
provided a reserve fund of £132,000, toward which the State, - 
finding its chief work, the organisation for human slaughter, 
so expensive, can only contribute £1,500 ! In our opinion, it is 
time that all those opposed to State organisafion and, control 
should do their utmost to give publicity to the many unnoted 
instances of successful work on the lines indicated above. The 
danger of the State grows apace,'and there are> even signs that 
some middle class people are beginning tq distrust it. 

The'-White Man’s Rule. 

vSouth Africa and the Indian complication are affording us 
a nice example of the white man’s obsession as to his gbd- 
gi-^n fight to rule the coloured races—the “ god-given right ” 
in this case meaning the right to rob. For we may be very sure' 
that the white man is not risking his precious skin for the love 
of his coloured brother. No, he wants that brother’s land, and 
that brother’s labour. The first he gets by his quick-firing guns ; 
the latter by a hypoeritical form of slavery. Bat there is an' 
extraordinary contrast in the situations as established between 
India and South Africa. In the latter country thA^ Indian has 
“ intruded,” and is suffering for. it by forced labour and payment 
of taxes. In India the white man is the.“ intruder,” and imposes 
his taxes on the whole country to a pretty tune. In a word, in 
the white man’s dealings with the coloured race^ it is always a 
case ofheads I win, tails you lose.” 'But even the white man 
begins to see that,-‘at last he must be careful. Lord Crewe's 
answer to the Indian deputation makes this clear. Well, it is 
time! The horrors of capitalist exploitation on the Amavion are 
only different in degree, not in kind, to the brutalities inflicted 
and the shocking death-rate still obtaining in the mines and 
compounds of South Africa. , ‘ 

A. Babel of Tongues. 

■Jt is simply impossible to, note all the discussion, the 
denunciation, the defiance, the dread, that present-day unrest 
has stirred up from the depth of capitalist class-rule. It is all 
% the good ; and some voices are raised even against thb"'evils 
of the very system they defend. Listen to some of them. -Earl 
'Grey and Lord Courtney favour proportional, representation. 
Why? Because “it secured that qo thought was suppressed, 
and no voice was silenced:-'' Excellent! Just what w© 
Anarchists desire, but which we kno^^annot be fiad by 
political reform. They need liberty and equality to ensure 
them. These’ cannot be had under the present system. So . 
exit proportional representation as "a panacea. Then comes 
Chiozza Money. He finds that the growth of “ class ” incomes 
during the last eight'yoars has greatlyaccentuated poverty. He 
proposes steps to be taken—by means of taxation, presumably— 
to bring about “ a more equitable distribution of income.” But 
w,age-slavery is the conseqaenee of capitalist robbery ; or, let us 
say, capitalist robbery implies wage-slavery. From this vicious 
system spring poverty, slums, .prostitution, disease, and degrada¬ 
tion of the toiling masses.. Cannot he see that an economic 
revolutiou ilon© can cure these evils ? -The truth is, events are 
moving faster than the reformers and their belated programmes. 
"Look at the sudden and unexpected blows to militarism in France 
and Germany siniiihaneousiy. Who can tell what new develop¬ 
ments may .take the wind out of the “ reformer's ” sails when 
"the new year begins? How much better to be hojiest and 
sincere,.and go the root of the evils that.have to be fought. ’ 


Ajnarohy.—A social theory which.regards the upion of order 
with the absence ©Fall direct goverfiiuent of man by man as the 
.^.political ideal .—Gentury Dictionary, ’ 
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The Modern State 

By Peter Kropotkin. 


II. , 

SERFS OP THE STATE. 

“Hobodycan bo compelled by the law to work for somebody 
else.” Such is, we' said in our previous issue, the fundamental 
principle of modern .society—a right Conquered* by a series 'of 
revolutions. And those of us who have seen serfdom at work in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, in Russia, or those who ' 
ha,VO seen its vestiges in this Country up to 1848, will fully 
appreciate the value of this conquest. ' Those .who saw bow. 
children wore'taken by force from their parents if the latter 
had entered a workhouse, transported to the cotton factories of 
Lancashire, and there compelled to work fourteen hours a day in 
abominable conditions for a misez’able pay—those of us who have 
seen that, and realised the stamp that such conditions impressed 
' npon society as a whole, will understand the importance of the 
change accomplisheu by the definite abolition of legal servitude. 

Bub ii let/al obligation for men to work for other men 
does not b.xiist any more, the State has retained to itself the right 
of imposing obligatory work on its subjects. More than -that, in 
proportion as the relations of- master and serf disappearedjErom 
. society, the State increased its own powers of imposing forced 
labour upon the citizens. . And it has succeeded so well, that the i 
-powers of the Modern State over its subjects would have inspired 
with envy the lawyers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
when they worked to constitute it. 

Nowadays, for instance, the State imposes upon every one an 
■obligatory primary education. An excellent thing, in principle, 
so long as one sees in it only the right of every child to go to 
school, even if its parents were opposed to it, dr sent it instead 
. to a factor}?, or to an ignorant sister ” in a convent. 

But, in reality—what has become nowadays’gf the instruction ’ 
given in primary schools I It, is a tissue of false doctrines that 
are taught, to persuade the children of the rights of the State 
over its subjects ; to establish the holy rights of the rich ones to 
exploit the poor and thus to grow rich upon their poverty; to 
teach children that^ revenge, when it ‘is exercised by societ}?, 
becomes Supreme Justice, and that military conquerors \verd the 
true benefactors of society, Worse than that! State instruction 
.—a worthy heir of- the instruction given by the Jesuits—is a 
perfected nieans of killing in,the child all spirit of independence 
and to teach it servility in thought and action. ' 

When the child will have grown, the Btate will impose upon 
it compulsory military service—as well as, if need be, various 
sorts of •obligatory work for the'State and the Commune. 
Besides, by means of rates and taxes', the State will compel 
every one to accQmplish’during bis life an immense quantity of 
work for the State, as well as for the favourites of the State- 
only doing it in such a way that the innocent citizen should 
behove that it is he himself who^ imposes it, and who disposes, 
thipugh bis. representatives, of the masses of money whjch run 
into the .coffers of the State. > 

A new principle has thus been introduced ip modern society. 
Personal servitude, exists no more., The State has no glaves. A 
king can no longer Order that twenty or thirty thousand of his ^ 
subjects should build his fortresses, or lay out parks and gardens 
for his favourites. The palaces and the parks of the kings are 
no longer built aiid laid out by “ statute, labour.” It is by 
meane of taxes, pnd^r the pretext of “ productive^vorks which 
will serve to protect the liberty of the citizens, and increase their 
\veaUh,” that the Sta'.^ obtains the same services from, its . 
subjects. ’ ' 

We are the first to greet the' abolition of the principle of 
serfdom, and to indicate the importance of that abolition for the 
general advancement of the ideas of freedom and progress. To 
be brought bodily to Ttrsailles or Westminster,, in order to build, 
there palaces for a king's favourices, was certainly harder than fo 
pay, as we do now, so much in taxes—i.e., so many days of 
labour. We feel our indebtedness to the men of 1648, ■ 1793, 
and 1848 for having freed Europe from “statute labour.” 

But the fact remains. In proportion as the abolition of 
personal servitude disappeared in Europe in the course of the 
nineteenth century, the servile ’ obligations towards the State 
grew. From year to year the number and variety, as well as the 
quantity, of “duties‘’—really work exacted by the,State from' 
the citizen—were increasing. 

By the end of the nineteenth century we even see the State 
openly proclaiming its right to statute labour. It imposes upon 
the ra.jlway workers (it was done quite recently in Italy) com¬ 
pulsory work in cks 6 of a strike—that is, true statute labour in 
favour of the i*aihvay companies. From the railway to the coal 
mihe, and from the coal mine to, the factory, is but a short step. 
And once the pretext of 'public sa/«iy, qr oven only ’ of' 
utility, will have been recognised as au excuse for forced labour, 
there will be no more limits to the powers of the State. 


If miners and' rail way men have no^^et been treated as 
guilty of high treason each time they went on strike (in Rus'^ia 
it has already been done, in 1906, \^hile. a new law treats as, 
felony all strikes in “ establishmfents of ..public utility”), it was 
only because the need of it has not yet' been felt. ' Our rulers 
still prefer to take advantage of the menacing attitude of a few 
men to shoot down the crowds of strikers and to send their’ 
leaders to hard labouh 

Up till now they have found enough “ voluntary servility ” 
amongst the workers not to» feel, the need of proclaiming 
'Compulsory servitude., But the moment the need of it or the 
fear. of such a need will be felt, it will be,done. And if we 
do ndt take our precautions, we shall see the day when discon¬ 
tented strikers,will be executed or transported to some pestiferous 
colony, simply for having failed to accomplish the “public 
service ” imposed upon them- by the rich exploiters. ■ 

’ # ' • - 

I - . P ' 

Let us make no mistake on this account. Two grdat currents 
of thought and action have characterised the nineteenth century. 
One of them was a systematic fight against all survivals of_ 
serfdom. And the result of it was that in the laws of Europe 
personal servitude has at last disappeared, even in Russia (in 
• 1861) and in the Balkan States {after the war' of 1878-). 

More than that; in every nation man has worked to conquer 
personal freedom. He has freed himself to a great extent from 
superstitious respect for nobility, royalty, and the upper ’ classes 
and, by a thousand-mall acts of revolt, accomplished in every 
corner of Europe, he has established—by using-it—his right of 
being treated as a free man. '. 

At the same time, all the intellectual movements' of tlie 
nineteenth century—its poetiw, its romance, its drama, when 
they were something more t&n a mere amusement for the' - 
leisured class; its history and philosophy, even it's music—have 
borne in their highest productions the same character of a' 
struggle for freeing the Individual, the woman, the child, from 
the habits and manners of thougho that had been established by 
'centuries of slavery and-serfdom. - 

But, by the side of this liberating movement, another mpve- 
, ment, which also,had its origin in the Great French Revolution, 

■was going on at the same time. And its purpose was, to develop 
the omnijjdtence of the State in the/name of that vague and 
treacherous conception which has opened the door to all 
ambitions —the conception of ’public welfare organised, not by 
the nation itself in each town and village, hut by its chosen 
so-called reg^reseniaCives: ■ <. ' 

Born in the times -when the Church .had undertaken to 
‘ govern men in order to bring them to salvation, inherited by us 
from the Roman Empire and the Roman Law, this idea of an 
omnipotent and all-organising'State has silently made its advance 
during the second half of the nineteenth century. 

Take, for instance, compulsory military service, as it is 
.practised now, and compare it with what it was several centuries 
ago; and you will be terrified with the growth of that idea of 
servitude towards the t^te. ■ ' 

• Never did the mediaev^Pserf allow himself to be deprived of ' 

,. his human rights to such a degree as Re iT deprived now, with 
the present spirit of voluntary servitude. At .the age of t\^mnty ' 
—that is; at the age when the young man needs most his 
liberty—he lets himself be imprisoned for three years in baria<^ks, 
Avhere he ruins his intellectual and moral health—what for? To 
learn the- military tr^de, 'which the Boers have learned so Veil 
while they cultivated their fields and rode across their .wide 
plains on hors^ack. - - 

He not only risks his life, but he goes further in his voluntar}' 
..servitude than'the serf of old. He permits it. to control his love, 
he abandons' the—woman he loves and accept celibacy; he lets 
- him self be commanded by men whose military-knowledge and 
capacities he has no means of controlling. Worse than that! 

He supports without revolting the horrors of a punishment 
battalion in Africa-—in the terrible Biribi.'*' 

When in the Middle Ages- did men styling themselves free 
evmr accept such conditions ? When did peasants or artisans 
ever abandon their right to make their own secret leagues to 
oppose the leagues of the lords, and to fight them arms in hand 1 
Was there in mediaeval times an epoch so dark that the citizens 
of the free communes should have disowned their right to throw 
their judges in the river, if they disapproved of their justice I 
And when did it happen, even during the darkest periods of 
antiquity, that the >State had the means of perverting all 
instruction, from the primary school ,to the Academy, by its 
system of education? Machiavelli was dreaming of that, but 
his dream 'was realised only in the nineteenth century 1 

We have thus had during the last hundred and twent}- years 
a great progressive movement, which "worked during the first half 
of last century for the complete liberation of the individual and , 
of, human thought ; and we have had a great movement ^ 

which overcame the former in the second half of the century, and 

* See the book of Lucien Descaves ou these places of horror. . 
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which works to re-establish the servitude of old, hut in favour of 
the State -—^nd to increase it, by rendering it voluntary. ' 

And yet what we have mentioned refers only to the direct 
serviWde. As to all sorts of indirext servitude, established by* 
means of taxation and different capitalist monopolies, they grow 
every day. They become so powerful and so menacing, that it is 
high time to-study them Very seriously. This we shall do in our 
next essay. . > 

- (To be continued,) . 
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A General View of Anarchism. 

By G. Barbett. 


■ I. ' • . ' 

THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. 

I 

It is quite true that we Ana^'chists are extremists; w-e want 
to bring about a complete and far-reaching change in, the order 
of thingSi and'we believe that this change can only be aceora- 
• plished by rudely disturbing, upsetting, and overthrowing the 
institutions whiph belong to to-day,, and establishing in their 
place those of a free society. We believe, in fact, in a revolution, 
not merely political or constitutional, but a social revolution —& ' 
complete change in our relationships one to another. 

Thus, for example, in the future society there will be no rich 
keeping the poor in poverty, since the authority and law by 
w'hich the one forces the other to giv'e up the wealth it produces 
■will be swept away. ' . 

“The tesult will be chaos,” says he who refuses to think; 
whereas if he would but open his eyes and look round, instead of 
bending over his employer’s desk or bench all the days of his 
, only life, he would see that to-day w'e were in such a chaos~that 
it would seem the'Devib himself had been tempted'out of hell to 
come and live in,a climate.more congenial to him. 

But we will try to get at the whole thing from the simplest 
point. Let us first of all consider the Labour movement, and 
try to understand what all the noise and confusion and strife 
between Labour and Capital is about. Roughly stated, this is 
what is going on in every great industrial centre. The majority 
of people spend day after day in huge factories, producing ■wealth. 
"These factories are not their own, but belong—the-law says^—rtp 
a party of men called shareholders or capitalists. Most of these 
buildings have high wfills round them, so that the workers may 
not come in and go out when they Hke, but rather when the 
owners like. The point about which there-has been so .much 
ti'ou.ble is this. When the workers have produced wealth in 
these factories for a week, they are given a set of -round tokens, 
called “money,” ■\vhich they can exchange for' wealth, food, 
clothing, etc. The trouble iS. however, that they are never given 
enough money to buy back the wealth they have produced; it is 
enough only to buy part of it. The remainder is kept by the 
capitalists and called profit. Profit, therefore, is that part of the, 
wealth produced, by the 'workers for which they are not paid. 

In recent years there has been no end of a row kicked up. 
about this. Some of the workers call it robbery. “ We have 
produced, all the wealth,” they- cry, “ and from each one of us 
you have stolen part of what he produced, so that you compara¬ 
tively few capitalists a^e immensely rich, enjoying what we have • 
created; ^while millions of us are struggling with poverty, and all 
our lives are wasted.” . ' ' 

At this the middle classes and all respectable members of 
society look most mighty Superior and pajined. They start 
professorships, of political economy to teach the workers how 
they have been misled by extremists, Socialists, and Anarchists. 

“ You'forget,” they explain, “ that although you supplied the 
labour in our factories, we supplied the capital. How could you 
have produced without using our machines, in' owV buildings ? 
You must be moderate.” 

“But,” exclaim the workers^or those of them who think— 

“ did not our labour produce these machines, and the machines, 
again, which made these, right back to the first machine ever 
produced I All of it was made by us, and you, as owners, did 
absolutely nothing. Even your useless money, ■with ■w^bich you 
juggle 'iis out of oOr own, we have dug out of the earth and 
moulded intp shape for you.' To all the w-ealth of the world we 
the workers lay claim, for we have created it.” 

In answer to tWs, the-: .capitalist does two things. He 
approaches the workers with a show of friendship. He says: 
“.Shall we share'profits 1 ” (knowing that so long as he controls 
the scheme he can get the same, or even more, for himself. | 
“Above all things,'let us be more moderate. You will "only win 
by moderation. Let us try,to establish Conciliation Boards to 
make Capital and Labour more friendly. Let us remember we 
are all brothers, and most of all, let us avoid bloodshed—and> v-e‘ 
may a<ld,” say the capitalists, “that we have decided, to give 
i‘-100 yearly to any of you ■who will sit in our Parliament.” 

The other side of their programme is to strengthen the police 


force throughout the country, and'train soldiers to go on strike 
duty, • , ■ 

That is the position to-day. The wealth which the capitahst 
has obtainedjby paying the worker for oMv a"pijftibn"ofYvhatl'ie.^^^^ 
produces, is [held by brute force—the poficoman’s bludgeon ami 
the soldier’s rifle—while, according to our last Prime Minister, 
13,000,000 live on the verge of starvation; and thousands of 
unemployed are entirely cut off from the nieans of, production 
while they starve., ■ ' 

This state of affairs is called peace by the respectable meinljers- 
of society, politicians, churchgoers, and busiriess men; while an)- 
, attempt to break it down and recapture the. wealth that i.s 
needed for the people is, considered a breach of the peace, and 
the rebels are Shot down by the soldiers or bludgeoned by the 
police. , ■ 

Now let us, see where the .Socialist and the Anarchist I 
come in. • ' 

The modei-n Parliamentary Socialist understands,this matter; 
he sees that what is wrong is this power of the capitalist to 
dictate the conditions upon which ho will a]|{)w the workers to 
work, and he logically argues from this that the capitalist cla.ss 
must he abolished. As .to how this will be done, there seems 
spme doubt, However,'when it has been accomplished, the 
State, which until now has favoured the capitalists, will take 
over thQ industries, and everything. will be controlled by the 
politicians. It is, of course, hoped by the Socialists that when 
this univers^ti nationalisation takes, place their own party will be 
in .power; and of course they promise, as all other politicians 
have prornif-ed, that they , will act inr'-tbe interest of the people. 
Several different electoral systems have been suggested to take 
the plac^ of the present limited suffrage, most .Socialists wishing 
that every adult should have a vote, and many thinking that the 
constituencies should be divided according to industries rather 
than merely geographically as at present. , ' 

With thi^ 6 . 3 Sfcem of State or Governaient. control ^Ye 
Anarchists entirely disagree: 

i The capitalist is wfong because be is a capitalist, and has tire— 
power to dictate the conditions of life. If he was one of our¬ 
selves or our own brothen,' it would make no difference; his 
power as a capitalist must be put an end to. f^o far we agree, 
you will see, with the ordinary Parliamentary Socialist; but now 
• we come,to consider the men in authority, the Government, and 
we apply to it the same reasoning, and come to the conclusion 
that, just as the capitalist is, wrong because he is a capitalist, 
so .the Government is wrong because it is a Government . If 
members of our class, or even our brothers, composed it, still it 
would make no difference; *its po\ter to-dictate the conditions of 
life, which would be complete in a Socialist State, wo,uld give it 
■> ail the .evils of Capitalism. • The institution of Capitalism is 
■^rong, and the institution of Government, which is a part of the 
capitalist system, must also be abolished, to give place to the free 
organisations of the future society. 

But, it may be asked why we come so easily to the conclusion 
that the Government must bAabolisbed; and .this question s, of 
coursej equivaleht to asking why we are Anarchist.s, and must be 
answered in the next chapter. - 

. - (To he coyitinued.) . ' 


- . 1 

SERVIA AFTER THE WAR. “ 

A lelttet in. Wohlstand fur Alls, written by. a Servian comrade, 
draws a terrible picture of the condition of the. people after the war. 
“ Everybody trembles at the approach of the winter and its inevitable 
suffering. Over 60,000 men were killed"^ the war; complaints are 
heard everywhere, added to the lamentations of- tens of thousands of 
maimed. Industry is at a standstill, and the cost of living is incredibly 
high.” We cannot help asking: If this is the condition of the 
“ conquerors,” what must be the misery of the conquered ? The latter's 
silent suffering has aroused only here and theio a little sympathy; 
they are heathen—a fact, which seems sufficient to dry up the springs of 
^indness in the Western Christian public. , 

The letter continues by speaking of the revolting role played by 
many Servian SociarDemocrats; several of the leaders even enrolled 
among the Komitadji, the irregular bands which committed unspeakalfle 
crimes on the defenceless Mussulm in population. - Now that misery is 
evs^rywhere in Servia, the Social Democrats thunder against the war, 
which'they justified before as “ scientific.” Some of our comrades have 
united their efforts for Anarchist propaganda, and during the present 
discontent they hope to find the people" more disposed to see and 
•understand the causes of their suffering. 

Modern Science and Anarchism. 

, By Peter Kropotkin*. 

112 pages; Paper Covers, 6d. net'; also in Art Cambric, Is. 6d. net. 

Postage, paper IJd., doth 3d. 

'‘Xs-a survey of mr/deni si.'ieiice’in relation to S’oficty....tliis book would 

be hard to beat."...The, glossary of abfjiit If; crovvdi-d pages is alone wortli tin* 

price of'the volume .”—Maorilatid Worker, 
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An Appeal to Socialists. 

■ ' ■ -- . ' ' . . 

Do you consider yourself an out-and-out Socialist—a revolutionist? 

Are you a little tired of ishe struggle to get to Parliament and the 
endless tricks of the' politicians ? Do you believe in direct action by 
the workers themselves ? 

There are many who can say “ Yes” to each of these questions, 
tand to them I address myself. 

You will agree at once, I think, if you take a general view of the 
Labour movement, that at present it is in a very chaotic state. 
Divided as'ib is into many parties,"'it is not only difficult ter say what is 
the general policy of the whole,- but it is also almost impossible to find 
out what each separate, party is after. The reason for this confusion— 
perhaps mo;ce apparent than real—is that we are passing through a 
period of very rapid progress. The workers’ organisations, moulded on 
a more or, less coiiservative basis, remain almost unchanged, 'pheir 
leaders, their genefial basis and official programmes are .unaltered—as 
such things are wont to be—in spite of the fact that the ordinary 
members have become inspired by the revolutionary . spirit which 
recently has been so apparent. It is these facte that make the 
confusion. ’ , 

The Trade Unions ate,' officially, talking about Parliamentary 
representation of Labour, conciliation boards, a,nd other devices for 
ensuring the smooth running of, the exploitation of the workers; but 
the workers who form these Unions «ir6 day by day discussing the 
revolutionary tactics of direct action. In just the same way the official 
B.S.P, and the “organ of the Social Democracy” are preaching the 
narrow centralisation and Parliamentary tactics so popular, among 
Socialists a few years back; but the rank-and-file—or, rather, what 
were formerly the rank-and-file—are now beginning to think for 
themselves, and are discussing Syndicalism and the direct war on 
Capitalism. The leaders and official element of the I.L.P. are trying 
to persuade the workers .that discipline should be their chief virtue, 
and that solidarity, as shown by the sympathetic strffie, is fatal to 
their interest; but among themselves the members of this organisation 
know that Capitalism cannot be defeated without such tactics. 

The result of all this is that we find parties' with definite 
programmes and principles fighting along lines quite contrary to their 
constitution, and constantly we see strikes in defiance of leaders, while 
always and everywhere we find leaders following and the men‘leading. 
The general appearance of all this is chaotic; but, carefully examined, 
as we haVe,shown, it is really easily explained*. It is simply imperfect 
progress. The husks, of, the old organisations remain, and inside them 
the new^spirit of revolt has germinated, 

ISTov^that we understand so much,, we can see the importance of 
inquiring much further. What is the true meaning of this new rebel 
movement, and where will it finally bead us ? What part should each 
of UB play in it—should we assist it in wrecking the old, or resist it? 

The first and most obvious point is that the new movement comes- 
from below. The strikes of the boilermakers, the seamen, the railway, 
men, ^tc., which really we^re the first indications of the pfesent revolt, 
all showed the same characteristic; and later still, many of the strikes 
were in actual defiance of the leaders. 

We fiud, then, this tendency clearly worked out to its logical 
ooneiusion. First, the workers relied on their masters to use their 
.influence in their favour. Then this plan is given up in disgust, and a 
party of their own is formed, so that some of themselves may sit in 
high plades and, legislate in the interests of those below. Then, .again, 
this idea is abandoned, and the workers turn to their own organisa¬ 
tions and rely on Trade Union action to eflfect reforms. But even here' 


the process is carried still further. The Trade Unipn' leader is looked 
upon with suspicion and mistrust, and at last-the worker is forced to 
recognise himself. It is he hipaself in comradeship with his brothers ^ 
who must accompHsh the revolution; no longer Must he rely upon 
leaders or politicians above* him. ■ . 

The first meaning, of the new rebel movement is, then, not rrierely 
that direct action is the revolutionary weapon, but, further, that this 
direct action must be organised fr 6 m below, not from above. Discipline 
JB superseded by Liberty in the new order of'things. 

Surely nqthing could be-more strikipg than this! The wonderful ■ 
and really most beautiful thing is that from the struggle for existence 
itself, .the grim necessity and want of the oppressed, the hard experience 
of life, is actually born the philosophy of Liberty. This is the meaning 
of the new movement. - ^ 

- What part ought we to take in it, then, as workers and advanced 
Socialists? There is a most important wort yet to be'done.. .The 
swing of the pendulum is "an oft-repeated analogy, and though, of 
course, it cannot be. applied too closely, yet roughly it must be admitted 
to hold good. The turbulent era of progress is followed by the peaceful 
period of reaction, until progress again asserts' itself, arid so on. The 
majority supports now this side and now that, until it turns again to 
this; but through all the seesaw and change there is a minority of each 
side which holds its ground and is nob washed over by the flood of 
circumstance and oratory. This small .minority is firm beoa^use those 
wbo compose it see more than* the mere outside appearance of what is 
going ori. They understand, tihe philosophy and principle behind it. 

It is essential, then, that evSry real Socialist should understand 
the meaning behind this new phase of the Labour movement. Ibis 
not enough merely to rejoice in arid-encourage the riew development, 
for unless it is understood and explained in the light of the philosophy 
which beiongs to it, reaction will overtake it. There is but one way in 
which it can be explained, for the philosophy and practice of liberty 
are summed up in the .word “ Anarchism.” Itis the Anarchist, and he 
only, who has consistently taught that the revolution must come from 
below. And it is the workers now -who by their semi-conscious action 
confirm it. , ■ .. ' ' 

It is essential that at least a minority should become conscious 
Anarchists and ensure that the present revolt is carried to its'logical 
conclusion—-the expiropriation of the capitalist and the ^tablishment 
of the .free commonwealth, or, in other words, Anarchist Communism. ■ 
We therefore appeal to.all Socialists who ^eaUy 'are concerned for the 
liberty^ of man, as well as for his; inaterial welfare, to, consider the 
meaning of the new spirit that now so strongly animates the workers, , 
and to decide whether it is not for them to join in the work which at 
the present moment nqeda all the energy such a minority can give. 

' . ' ' G. Baeeett. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES. 

^'ranee. 

' When the patriotic wind was blqy^ing over France, the objections ‘ 
of’’opponents to the outcry for more soldiers and more arms were 
brushed aside by the patripts. The^three years’ service was voted by . 
Parliament, and now the bill is presented to the nation. But the rich 
are quite indignant'at the idea that they should pay an income-tax, 
and it is clpar that in any case it is necessary that a new State loan of 
about £40,000,000 should be added to the ^already heavy burden of the 
National Debt of France. “ . 

Another'curious outcome of the-three years’ service is that the 
mine-owners, complaining that its consequence is a scarcity of men, 
managed to get a Bill passed in Parliament allowing miners to work 
overtime during 150 days a year, instead of the eight-hour day and 
nine hours for 30 days a year. A perfect storm of indignation broke, 
out among the miners of the Pas-de-Calais pits, who were heartily 
supported by the miners of other districts of France. The cessation of 
- work was general. The two existing big mining Unions, the old Union 
of the Pas-de-Oalais, entirely under the domination of the Socialist 
Deputy Basiy, and the new Federation du Sous Sol (Miners), affiliated 
to the Confederation of Labour, forgot their old standing feuds, and 
seemed ready to make peace face to face with the common enemy—the 
emplo 3 'er. Knowing that it is only in the Pas-de-Oalais'mines that 
overtime is a burning question, as in *the other mines there is hardly 
ever alny need for it, the leaders of the new Federation of’Miners tried 
to interest their own members by giving a' more general character to 
the strike movement. Three claims were put forward : the eight-hour 
day pure and simple, a minimum wage, and an old‘age pension of two 
' francs a day for miners of 60 years of age with 25 years’ service. This ' 
was nob at all to the liking of'the politician Basiy, whbsaw his influence 
with his own Northern Union replaced by a united min 6 rs’''a'ction under 
the guidance of the Confederation of Labour. He at once reduced the 
strike to a movemept against overtime. Then he conferred wi|ih the 
mine:Owners, and triumplxantly announced to his Union that they could 
return to work, as the employers had promised not --to work overtime 
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till the Senate had given its definite vote on the BUI! The strike was 
broken, though nothing definite was obtained. ^ The men of the new 
federation were, furious, and indignation and cries .df ‘/.^l^etrayalwere 
general, even among his own followers. For the moment the politician 
has-triumphed, but it is a victory which may cost hicpi dear.. If the 
’Senate thinl^a that it can risb adopting the Bill, Basly’s Union will be 
ithe first to suffer. In any case, their “ leader ” has ehown that in order 
to preserve his political influence he is- ready to sacrifice the cause of 
Labour, and to destroy the much-needed unity among the workers.-' 

] ^Reaction and militarism are always going hand jn hand, and are 
foUowed. by their inevitable shadow—-Olericalisnii. Since the three' 
years’ Bill v^as adopted'^in the teeth of popular opposition, the (Govern¬ 
ment of President i*oincar6, has been waging war on the militants of. 
the libertarian groups and their prfess. /The Reveil AmirchisUf ilerminaT:^ 
and have been prosecuted, and their editors and collaborators 

sentenced to various terms. Eighteen members of the Oonferation are 
being prosecuted for antimilitarisb work through the “feou du Soldat,” 
whose crime consists in keeping the young recruits in touch with their 
Unions. But not only our comrades are• harassed; reaction stalks 
everywhere. In the Army the more Republican officers are repiacbd 
by reliable Royalist and Clerical adherents; militant liberal teachers 
are found fault with on every occasion ; and the Clericals arid their 
friends hs-ve eyen started a campmgn in the Paris press an^ municipality 
■ to r^dmit nuns as nurses to the hospital. Everywhere the conquered 
ground is slowly being re-invaded by the priests ; and the Government 
in its reactionary, militarist activity is seconding the endeavours of the 
Church to regain its position. The situation is neatly expressed by a 
cartoon pf one of our contemporaries; a good bourgeois has hung up 
Poincare’s picture beside that of the Pope ; compliacently contemplating 
his work, he says to his tvife: “ It looks well there,, doesn’t it ? ” 

Norway. ' 

For those thaib follow'the events of the industrial war, it is not a 
new thing to see Social Democrats ready to violate all principles of 
' solidarity a^d, class consciousness when it comes to breaking a strike 
which has not their official sanction. The long building trade strike in 
Amsterdam last year, and the dockyard strike in Stettin, Bremen, 
Hamburg, and Kiel* are some of the most important recent examples 
of the attitude" of Social Democratic leaders towards the workers who 
have dared to take their fate in their own hands. These rebels are 
refused support from the funds they have contributed-to ; and if this 
indirect means of helping the employers is not sufficient to bring the 
-strikers to submission, Social Democratic leaders do not ishrink from 
supplying blacklegs to the masters. ; Norwav has had an example : of 
these disciplinarian tactics. At C)dda 600 wBrkers had spontaneously 
gone on strike without asking permissidn at , headquarters. The 
Norwegian _ Social Demoeratic politicians who dominate "the Unions^ 
were very indignant at such temerity, and the party organ not only 
published an article against the strike, but actually inserted an adver-", 
tisement asking for men to replace the strikers ! 

The paternal desire to protect the capitalists from strikes, the only 
thing which disturbs their peace, is animating the Government, which 
last year laid a Bill for compulsory arbitration before the Stortbing. 
As this Bill was not much liked either by employers or men, Parliament 
appointed a committee of three representatives of the employers, three 
of the workers, and' a president nominated by the Government, to elabo¬ 
rate a new Bill. , This has been done, and the folloy?ing are the chief 
points : (1) All conflict^ about interpretation of tariffs and contracts must 
be put before an arbitration bureau on which masters arid mgn are repre¬ 
sented, (2) One or two arbitrators will be appointed. The arbitrator must 
be told of any casewbere men and masters cannot agree ;.-if he thinks that 
a strike or lockout will be dangerous to “ society,” he can prohibit it for 
a fortnight; but it maybe declared after that period if peace has not 
been established. Up till this point the committee agreed. But the 
employers proposed a fine of 25,000 kronen for the party which disobeys 
this law. The workers do not ^ant this punitive article. Parliament 
will probably adopt the whole proposal, including fines, as otherwise-the 
arbitration would hardly be compulsory. , 

This is another lesson to the organised workers not to' collaborate 
with their masters in forging laws which in the long run can only tend 
to hamper their liberty of action. The revolutionary elements in the 
Nprwegian -Labour movement have already begun a. campaign against 
this project; they are opposed to any intervention by the State in 
conflicts between employers and workers. 

The revolutionary Unionists, nurnbering about 5,000, have their 
propaganda groups working inside the Unions, and at Christmas , they 
intend to hold a conference at Trondhjem to .deal, among other 
questions, with this compulsory arbitration. 


Belgiunir ’ ■ 

In Belgium; as in all other European countries, the Labour move¬ 
ment has suffered already too much from the political parties, all 
trying to become its master. Some of the Unions are led by the Social 
Democrats, others are under clerical domination. That the intro¬ 
duction of politics in economic organbations tends^ to weaken , them is 
clear to many workers and unprejudiced people. An effort to create a 
movement free from politics and religion has been recently made, arid 
promises success. On October 19, under the auspices of the Trades 
Council of Li^ge, a congress was held, about 30 organisations being 
I’epresented. These organisations are independent Trade Unions, and 
they succeeded in laying the foundation of a new “Confederation 


Syndicale Beige,” 'which will work' for the economic emapcipatibn of thq 
working classes, a task which it will accomplish free from political and 
religious tutelage. The new Oonfederatibn will hold another Congress 
at Christmas. Its monthly organ, L'Action pribished at Libge, 

is a bright little paper, animated by tho right spirit when it prints as its 
motto, “The wbrkshop will abolish the Government,” the words of 
Proudhon, who knew that the State is superfluous when production is 
controlled by the producers,. - _ 

Cuba. . ■ 

'“Even the official “ Republican ” press of Cuba strongly, protests 
against the .murderous-attack by the police agaiqst the sympathisers 
with Evaristo Vazquez, who has now been tried and sentenced for life 
in connection with the death of twp sugar plantation owners, who (as 
.reported sogie months ago in FaBEDOM) threatened to shoot Vazquez 
because the latter asked for wages much overdue. The police'fired a 
hundred shots into a crowd, demonstrating in favour o^ Vazquez, and^ 
besides wounding a large number, killed three or four. Evaristo 
• Vazquez has'appealed, and there is to be another trial. 

In Havana the very active Social Study Group has determined to 
■ get the funds to establish a large Casa’ del Pueblo (“ Maison du Peuple” 
as" they-are called in Belgium and .Fbanee) as headquarters for the 
Trade Unions, and at the same time a place to welcome comrades who 
arrive as emigrants, as well as to form a centre for a rational school and 
playground for children,. The group will be very grateful , for any 
contributions sent to the Oeritrb de Estudios Sociales, Salvador 1251, 
(Cerro) Havana, Cuba. ■, 


SIDELIGHTS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 

Mr. John Burns can be moat illurriinating at times. The Standard 
tells us that, speaking ,at Melton Mowbray on November ISth,' he 
s^gg^sfchd that “if Ireland secured. Home Rule, it was possible that 
tim'e, patience, toleration, and wjsdom would secure the rest. As the 
Home Rule Bill gave adequate and indulgent protection to the 
minority,- it settled^ he ,trust6d'"for all time what Ireland needed, what 
she must get, and what she deserved. Without it he, saw a long yista 
of discord, faction, pOcial and political unrest for. Ireland and the 
Empire, There was scope, as there was hope, for an arriicable. 
settlement,”'' 

We like the phrase, “adequate and indulgent protection,” and 
Mr. Burns’s prophbtie air of, finality is delightful. It is good to know 
that IrelandVfuture is safe in his paternal hands, although for ourselves 
we had once cherished a feeling that Ireland alone should control her 
own destiny, which would, in our opinion, involve change just whenever 
expansion in ideas made such .changb necessary. We confess to no 
optimism as to any amicable settlement 80 long as the' meahs^f pro¬ 
duction lie in the harids of an exploiting class. Other .words of wisdom, 
follow. “Alluding to the land proposals, Mr. Burns said that, unless 
this country took into consideration pretty soon the solution of our 
economical, industrial, and social questions, they were going to drift 
into a disagreeable temper and a nasty mood. Revolutions were only 
reforms delayed too long, and conceived too late.” ^ 

. Meanwhile Laidnn is here to tell this modern Rip Van-Winkle 

tha.t we Jiave already drifted—that the hasty mood hap descended upon 
the owning class, and that a revolution is a thing inevitable, the distant 
rumblings of which we alfeady hear. , - 


• That we are persons not possessed by vivid'imaginations is'.proved 
by the fo'llowing cryptic sentences :— — 

“Fifty-two cases of lead-poisoning and nine of anthrax were 
reported to the Home Office under the Factories and Workshops Act 
during October. Two cases were fhtal under each head.” 

“Seven hundred and six workpeople, exclusive of seamen, were 
killed in the course of their employmenlt’'during October, an increase of 
r4-^2-on the sariie period of 1912, This increase is accounted for by the 
Senghenydd Colliery disaster. One hundred and nine seamen were 
killed in the month.” 

Otherwise how could we tolerate an insane system which makes 
this tragic death-roll possible? Had we eyes to read the significance 
of these figures, Such a record would long ago have become ancient 
history. Blaine must attach itself to the workers for tolerating the 
evils of,^capitalism. How big a toll in human lives is Labour prepared 
to pay for the privilege of existence on this planet? • To us there seeiris 
but one answer. Inspired by hope in an industrial revolution, we must 
go forward dauntless, united, and untiring, until a sepulchre is raised 
about a system which has demanded such useless sacrifice of human 
lives, ‘ ' 


The Labour leaders have been busy of late explaining the hidden 
beauties of political action, In a long resolution issued to a recent 
conference they tell us that “ the rights of trade combination were first 
won by political action, and recent experiences have shown that unless 
that action is continued, the destruction of these rights will follov<^.’”' 
We have not space in which fully to analyse the sentence, but in view 
of this declaration it is somewhat disconcerting to read in the next 
clarise: “ The -vigorous entrance of the Unions into politics in 1906 
regained for them the right to ' strike without their funds becoming 
attackable, m they had been under judge-made law,” In our hunible 
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opinion, it does seem somewhat futile to indulge in political abtion St 
all if the neb result of all law is only a judge^made interpretation. 
Knowing full well that map-made law Only became necessary after 
private property appeared, how isjt possible for a judge to escape giving 
any verdict not influenced by respect for property ? ‘ We seem also to 
have heard of a certain “Qsborne^ Judgment,” which certainly was 
given some years after the Labour Party’s first appearance in Parlia¬ 
ment. . ' 

The third clause is' inspiring. “ During the late unrest it was 


I trow not; their output mighty,be stopped to-morrow, and so far as 
the worker is eoncerned they would not be missed. On. the other hand, 
if the hand-worker struck work for a month, many would starve; and if 
he continued on strike long enough, all of us would die off like flies at 
the first' winter frost. ...The hand-worker’s produce is indispensablja; 
that of bhe bead-worker is not—ndy, it is too often, as I shall show,, 
worse than useless. 

Book-learning and culture wer.® at one time confined to the ruling 
classes, and rulers were jealous of "“the workers acquiring it. Rulers' 


proved by the action of the Government that in future no great kept the workers in ignorance as long as they could, and when^ they 


industrial dispute can be conducted without the interference of Parlia 
ment.” ' We certainly agree'that Parliament has repeatedly interfered 
in industrial disputes—during the Labour Party’s existence-y-but solely 
and always to throw, the balance of its pow.er on the side_j>f_the 
oppressibg class. The' last clause is also heartening, “ It is essential 
to the interests of the industrial classes that Labour* representation 
should be continued and increased, as it is only’ by legislation that 
poverty and all its evils, can be abolished, and the permanent welfare 
of the nation achieved.” 

We suggest that a few industrial history lessons might very 
usefully he taken by the officials of, the Labour Party. It would 
' certainly interest us to know how this optimism is justified. Where, 

' and at what period of the world’s history, has pover^ been abolished 
by legislation ? It does occur to us that the function of legislaUon has 
ever been to preserve and protect private^ property, and that poverty 
has always existed side by side with private property, _ ^ ' 

The Labour-Party’’has been singularly'unfortunate in seeking to 
reasons for its belief. Faith alone would have been a more, 


assign 


sufficient convincer. Surely our friends are obsessed with an excessive 
desire for moderation and respectability. One final word, therefore, in 
passing. Not by law making, but by law breaking, will the workers 
achieve their emancipation from poverty. Hope, 


THE ILLUSION OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE. 


“ Two men I honour and no third. First the toil worn Craftsman 
tbaf with. earthmade Implement laboriously-conqqers Jibe Earth and 
makes her Man’s. Venerable to me is the hard hand, crooked, coarse; 
whereiBmotwithstanding lies a cunning virtue, indefeasibly royal, as of 
the sceptre of this Pls;net. Hardly-entreated Brother! For us was 
the back so bent, for us were thy straight -limbs and fingers so deformed; 
thou wert our conscript on whom the lot fell, and fighting our battles 
wert so marred. Yet toil pn, toil on : thou art in thy duty, be oub of it 
who may; thou toilest for the altogether indispensable, for daily bread. 

“ A second man I honour and still more highly: Him who is seen 
toiling for the spiritually indispensable ; npt daily bread but the bread 
of life. Is not he too in Bis duty; endeavouring towards inward 
harmony"; revealing this by act or by word, through all his outward 
endeavours, be they high or low ? Highest of all when-his outWard 
and his inward endeavour are one; when we can name him Artist, 
not earthly Craftsman only, but inspired Thinker, who with heaven- 
made Implement conquers Heaven for us ! If the poor and Bumble boil, 
that we have food, must not the high and glorious toil for him in 
returp that he have Light, have Guidance, Freedom, Immortality ? 

“These two in all their degrees I honour; all else is chaff and 
dust which let the wind blow whither it listeth.”— Scn'tor Resartus. 


I wonder how many young inquiring souls this passage in Carlyle’s 
writings has sent on a vain search in-books and speeches, in sermons 
and orations, to find Guidance, Freedom, and Immortality. 

Carlyle was here trying the impossible; Be was trying to justify 
the division of mankind into workers and thinkers—hand-workers and - 
head-workers; to reconeila that with, the idea of justice and tiuth.\^ 
But it cannot be done. Ib is only one'of the phases of the division of 
mankind into rulers and ruled, clergy and laity, slaveholders and 
slaves, masters"and servants. It is a venerable deceit, and Carlyle was 
caught by it. , ^ 

Lk uS look for a moment at Carlyle’s dictum, and' we will see the 
vagueness and ambiguity; of it. He pities the hand-worker for having 
to do the brain-worker’s share of the manual labour, as well as Bis own. 
He calls him a conscript. He is predestined by Providence or some 
force beyond human control to be a hand-worker! Some one-has 
remarked ^reastically that the privileged classes will preach to the 
poor, teach them, sympathise with them, pity them, do, in fact, anything 


could no longer keep them in absolute ignorance, they ga.v.e Jhem 
poisoned knowledge, false religion, false history, false science. IThe 
clergy kept the Bible under lock and key' as long as they were able ; 
when that could not be done longer, they cunningly^ by their “higher 
criticism,” explained away all the Bible teaching which might be 
dangerous to rulers. ' • 

Simple people'think that books are written to enlighten the mind 
and elucidate the truth. They are easily deceived.. Ninety per cent, 
of the books in existence were written merely for money or bo bolster 
up the position ,of the privileged classes. The so-called standard works 
ate all bricksdn the edifice of our wonderful civilisation, which provides 
for the workers poverty, and for the idlers riches! . 

Most books, as I have Stated, are written for money^ The monied- 
classes will not buy anything that tells against themselves or criticises 
their class therefore, the great majority of books uphold the rich and 
privileged classes. 

Books, sermonsj orations, lectures are for the most part handmaids 
of the Government deceit, and are mefint to justify iniquity and mislead 
the ignorant. The ruling classes recommend education—that is, the 
acquisition of fcertain kinds of knowledge by reading,' by hearing 
lectures and speeches ; and capitalists and masters. endow reading- 
"rooms and public libraries, not for the purpose of enlightening the 
ignorant, but to mislead them. The workman who spends his leisure 
time, in reading the standard works on science, religiouj history, political 
and social economy, and the like, will be quitQ a safe man tg govern and 
enslave. He will, be studying these to the end of his -life,^ and be neither 
wiser nor better than he was at the beginning. There is no surer way 
of stultifying a man’s mind than by setting hind tq study those questions 
in the works of their accredited teachers. • 

The invehtiohs which, have been of universal benefit to mankind 
have not been the work of the learned and cult^ured. The men who 
cultivated wheat and other edible grains from "wild grasses, who 
domesticated' the cow, horse, and sheep, who dnveffted the distaff and 
the loom, who first smelted iron and made bripks, were nob cultured 
and learned. To come down to modern times, I do not suppose that 
the men who applied steam to machinery, who built iron ships, who 
made the -railways, and. planned the bi-id^^es which carry them, were 
men of learning and culture. What the learned and dultured have 
done is to help the ambitious, the. cunning,' the idle to enslave the 
simple and industrious. * - . 

The workers should, cease to have faith in books and teachers. 
They know the evils and injustices pf their position without the help 
of books, and books will not tell them how to escape from those evils 
and injustices, their instincts, common-sense, experience, observation,' 
and reason should be their guides. _ 

Wherever we find great learning and culture, we find great 
ignorance and superstition, China for thousands of years has con= 
tained the most'learned and cultured men on the earth-; the. bulk of 
the Chinese people are steeped in ignorance and superstibion. It is the 
same in our own country—the greatest learning and culture balanced 
by the grossest stupidity and ignorance. The one is the cause of the 
other. For the worker, education (as presently understood), culture, 
and learning are a fraud, delusion, and snare. 

- - ", AmorYincit.' 


IN LIGHTER' VEIN. 


‘‘.THE ICONOCLAST.” 

If you have been a reader of FitBEDOM-for as long a period as I 
have, you will not need telling what an Iconoclast is ; for the pages of 
this journal—as is fitting and proper in a respectable revolutionary 
organ—are confined to sober academic discussion. In such discussion 
the dictionary is very frequently used j oot passing swiftly from the 
hand -of one disputant to the venerable head of another, you under¬ 
stand, but merely—that is to say, in a word, the Standard Dictionary is 
in constant use by the staff, and, is a well-thumbed and bulky affair. 

All this is, perhaps, mere-platitude to some; but it is for the sake 

. . . l*Jl 1 * 


for them excepting the one thibg that would relieve them—namely, get of those others to whom it is otherwise that I have put it down here in 

off their back^ Was it not the simplest, plainest duty of Carlyle to print, and it is to these others that I wish to introduce the Iconoclast, 

say to the worker'whom he pitied : “ I will do my own share of the ' He was straw-haired and red-cheeked, yet of no rustic origin, for 


necessary work, and relieve you of it ” ? Did the most profound, 
forcible, and original thinker of the last century not see that it was 
precisely because the poor worker was doing work for him which he 
ought to do for himself, that he was in the state of ignorance and 
. poverty which he deplored ? 


e 


he had been born, and bred in the unwholesome city, and was more 
familiar with narrow str^eets, area railings, and rickety stairs than he 
was with barns, haylofts, a'hd such empty vanities'. , 

This afternoon he was standing on a floor of very dirty planks of 
unspeakable plainness, grease-Soddened and' sh'ppery. n On the four 


But Carlyle would have us to believe that while he was being sides were whitewashed walla, broken here and there by an ^occasional 

supplied with the materially indispensable by the worker, he w^s giving doorway, or window. From small nails let in between the cricks where 

something in exchange as valuable and as indispensable. Let us see '• the bricks joined (and you could plainly see through their disguise Of 

what-this spiritually indispensable is. It is to 6e' found in books, lim'e-water) were appended notices and printed regulations. The whole 

lectiires,- speeches, orations.- Are these indispensable to .the worker? was, indeed, except for a few arbioles of furniture, which I will presently , 
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describe, We as a prison chamber. , Ifc had as dismal and soul- 
deadening a look. 

In va^Oiis suitable positions, but without an eye for artistic effect, 
there-vyere interspersed about the room several sticks of paper, three, 
or four^ machines, a table with a ferruginous supercrustation (called, by 
superstitious custom, a stone ”), two ordinary tables, some dozen or so 
upright cases of lacks, a score of iron frames varying sizes, and 
precisely fifteen people of the male sex. These latter were adorned in 
ordinary habiliments of the present day—minus coat and hat. They 
had the sleeves of their respective shirts >roJ.l 6 d up, and wore aprons of 
, diverging degrees of cleanliness. ^ * > ' 

workshop the air was heavy and dull, due to a 

• paucity.of ventilators, It appeared to have affected some of the work-- 
men, for not a few of them were grouped in attitudes of listless ease. 
The absence of the overseer accounted for the fact that thev were 
talking. ' _ . 

At this precise moment the Iconoclast was speaking. In plain, 
simple, straightforward phrases, he was telling them the blasphemous 
truth that they were indeed vyage-slaves. He had;.jgiQt told them this 
before he had naerely hinted it in an occasion^ conversation—for he 
bad been there barely a matter'of three weeks. But he had begun 

• lately to use his' heavy .artillery. Son^e of them shook'their heads. 

Others were affrighted. ' The rest held their breath in dubious awe. 

Yes, he was saying, “ I do not deny that there are social reforms 
that may help-the worker in, this or that. They give him better food, 
perhaps ; better security, maybe ; bub none"the less he remains a slave. 
The State is. merely becoming a National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Workers. What you want is-” 

“ Not so much gas,” interjected the wii of the roomwhereat the 
rest indulged in a gurgle of mirth, ■ r ' . 

The Iconoclast was about to press his point home, when a door 
opened at the far end of the robin. Instantly the listless figures became 
imbued with d nervous energy. Type clicked into the sticks, racks 
were pulled out rand pushed back -again, galleys made unnbcessary 
journeys ; in fact, all of them tumbled over each other in their eager¬ 
ness to exhibit an outer seeming of industry, ' 

The overseer closed the door, passed' dowh the room, and savf— 
nothing. Then he retired bo his desk at the farther corner. 

At the dpposite end, in another corner, furthest from the overseer’s 
desk, the Iconoclast stood before a demy cylinder—a'Species of printing 
machine^—to which he had discreetly retired at -the opening of the 
•door. Above the throbbing of the pulleys, and -the pulsating of the 
belts, an electric motor sent opt a continual whirr as it imparted 
automatic energy to the machine,-now on a run of kve thousand at one 
thousand odd copies per-hour. ' 

^ Immediately, in front Iponoclast was a board tjaat sloped- 

' genBy towards a cylindrical drum placed horizontally to its lower edge. 
Revolving seventeen times to the minute, the cylinder took in a blank 
sneet at each revolution, and returned it- printed. A mechanical 
arrangement carried the printed sheets to another board pn the main 
part of the machine. Nothing, therefore, was necessary for Him to do 
except to lay the blank sheets in position, attend -to the. distribution of 
the ink at odd periods, resume - putting jthe sheets through, and-^ 
dream. 

' His hands placing the sheets exactly “ at register ” with a 
monotonous expertness born of long experience, his mind would be' 
absent in the fufcure or in the past. Dreams of. the yet-tb-be, dreams 
' of the might-have-been, thronged before Rim. N-ow he would fancy 
himself in the remote confines of Siberia, where, in bleak wildernesses, 
in prisons, mines and fortresses, unspeakable atrocities would be borne 
by men of noble soul for the sake of a cause they knew must surely 
triumph in the end; anon his imagination would take him to some 
ideal Utopia—the thing of which we all dream—where the slave ceases, 
and the master of slaves ceasefe. "" / 

Click, throb, rattle—the monotope of toil went. on. 

Presently the overseer rose and strolled to the cylinder, in his 
usnal quibt way. He lifted a printed sheet^from the receiving board 
and scanned it. . _ 

Then he gave vent to an excessive noise. 

Across the sheet he held in his hand was a big black sinudge" where 
some foreign matter had got into the type and blurred it beyond all 
legibility. On each side of the two hundred sheets on the board was a 
similar smudge. .— 

His face became incarnadine. The expression that leapt to his 
lips ended in an .unintelligible hplutter. He glared at the printed 
sheet with a rugose expression, and then with the blackest of looks 
approached the. Iconoclast. 

And the Iconoclast, oblivious „ of aU this, still dreamt, and his 
thought^ were far away. , 

'' ’ _ ■ L . Augustine Motl^b. 

LIBERTY AND THE GREAT LIBERTARIAN^ 

An Anthology on* Liberty. 

Edited and I'ompHed, with Preface,- Introduction, and Index, by ■ 
Ohablbs T. Speading. 

Presenting .quickly and succmotly the be.st Utterances of the greatest 
thinkers on evei'y phase of human freedom. Alaiiy valuable quotations from 
suppressed, ignored, and hitherto inaccessible spurces. 

' - Price 6 s. 6 d. net, postage 4d. 

Freedom Press, 127 Ossulston 'Street, London, N.A?. ' 
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BOOK NOTES. 

■. ' ■ N. _ ' _ - ^ 

; A HISTORY OF SOCIALISM. 

^A RUtofy of Socialism. By Thomas Kirkup. .Fifth editiori, revised 
and largely.rewritten by-.Edwird R. Pease, xi., 490 pp. 5s. net 
London: A. and Black. . , * - 

Kirkup’s'old b66l|Jl892, 301 pp.; fourth edition, 1909, 430 pp), 
lacking all preciseness and pwarming with errors, shows the author 
constantly wayet ing between a vague sympathy for Socialism as leading 
towards soejal reform which he desires, and a repudiation of almost all- 
that Socialists have elairaed or are fighting for, as being too revolu¬ 
tionary and interfering with i that infinite slowness and peacefulness of 
progress which;he is so fond of., The Only good, therefore, which his 
book.could do,'besides transmitting some information in the form of 
quotations; was that it impressed the reader.wi,tli the fact that there 
ape many currents of Socialist thought, none of which may claim to be 
definite and to predominate; that exclusiveness is but narrow and 
odious, and that' the free co-operatic of all Socialists on broad, 
imsectarian lines wi.ll alone be sufficiently powerful, to make anything 
approaching Socialism ever a reality on a-largo scale. The revision 
and rewi'iting of the book by, one so intimately connected with a 
sectarian organisation, the Fabian Society, as Mr. Pease is, has, in my 
opinion, inevitably deprived the book of, this only merit, and made it a 
very incongruous production' indeed. Mr. Pease left the liistorical 
part dealing with early Socialism and the, International .“virtually 
unaltered ” (p. vi.), which L very unfair towards the-older Socialist^ 
who arc very much better known now than in the tiffie of Kirkup, wlio 
was often content to use secondhand and rather antiquated sources. 
One looks in vAin for any mention of tlie names even of Godwin and 
William Thompson. ' ' 

^ ^IVIr. Peases main work consists in making Socialism culminate in 
Fabiani^ and the Labour Party, and he grows pathetic, lyrical almost, 
when he reaches that heaven on earth; Australia and New :Zealand’ 
“,the most perfect democracies on earth,” where “ State organisation 
of industry and State care-for labour” and “the political organisatibh 
of Labour” have so .wonderfully developed. iTe omits to inform the 
reader how, Labour feels “leg-ironed” in'tJiese countries and.has to 
begin the old fight over again against chains imposed even by some of 
her own class. This pitiful downfall of Parliamentary Socialism, which 
Anarchists recognise, should also be visible to the casual reader, and 
in this way Mr. Pease’s work may dp soiiie good. , 

• It is rather amusing to read his account of the early Fabians, the 
“ Government clerks at Whitehall,” who understood so well that “ tjhe 
country is not so tpuch governed by the votes of the electors, as Hy 
the ideas put into the heads of official persons, -whether Parliamentary 
chiefs or permanent qivil servants” (p. 379)—hence the policy of ' 
permeation ; and the reader, who will conclude from Mr. Pease’s book 
that Socialism—at least, as understood by early-Socialists and revolu¬ 
tionists—will be either realised or advanced by trickery of this 
description, may really be given up as hopeless. 

As an intelligent account of how recent-Social-Democratic and 
LabouT politics have inevitably gone from bad to worse, Mr. Pease’s 
new Rktofrical chapters are, of course, welcome-; and so is his description 
of Syndicalism, which he treats with relative fairness when speaking of- 
Brance (he curiously ignores its importance in Spain, p. 294); but. 
when ^ speaking of;d5ngland, he descends, to ordinary polemics out of 
place in a book whichnihp^^^^me pretence* of a more lasting character. 

It mpst have been anRrdeal to Mr. Pease to' deal with Anarchism. 

, Kirkup had written (I quote frorn^r 249-50'of the third-edition) 

“Tt is an ideil, also, which we'-ipust cherish for Society and for, 
the human race. And not dn vain; fDr.„^there is an ever-widening 
circle of human action, in which good and re£^onable"men do the 
right without pressure or stimulus fi’om without,-^ either from law or 
government. We are therefore to regard a well-ord^<L intelligeat, 
and ethical freedom as the goal of the social devclopj^nf of the 
human race. . . . . . . Iffiey [evil institutions and ' reac^n^y 
, Governments^ have outlived their time. AVe are tertainly ■ right 
to get rid of them, as of other evil habits and conditions of the 
past; ^ but it is best done wisely and reasonably. And it cannot be 
done in any wise or effectual manner except through wide organic 
change in the human beings concerned.” 

In Pease we read :— * 

“ The social ideal of Anarchism is the ideal of every thinker. 

.Towards this ideal state we are moving. But the way is 

through the extension of law, and notdia. immediate abolition,”'etc. 
(pp. 27«-9). 

“ In countries where the government is more or less popular, 
and especially where the people recognise that it is but themselves 
organised for special pui;poses, Anarchism has never taken root,” etc. 

(p. 2^6). ^ ' 

Here and everywhere Pease is necessarily a victim of his belief in’ 
popular democratic institutions, atj which, however, as he knows, the 
youngest Fabian Government clerk snaps his fingers. He shuts his 
eyes to the fact that democratic ‘institutions inevitably become a.s 
corrupt and oppressive, ■ the object of hatred ahd disgust to the people, 

^as despotic institutions, because all political institutions lead to domina¬ 
tion and exploitation by ruling cliques, by whatever names they may 
If this is clearly seen by Anarchists, it is also dimly felt by 
Syndicalists and by other currents of thought which lead away from’**' 
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the miserable, ugly game of polifcic.s, to yhich Fabians and I^aboOT 
politicians would degrade Socialism. Of all this, of the paib of 
Socialism in intellectual'life, in morals and art, thb hook before i^is tells 

FukEidom, in particular, is indebted to Mr. Pease for the informa¬ 
tion (p. 478) that it ceased publication in 1908, whilst he generpusly 
antedates its—origin by one year (1885 instead of 188b). Ma^bis 

other information prove to be more reliable I ■ / 4N. 


PROPAGANDA NOTE§./ 

{Reports of the Movement are specially invited^ a^m should be .sent in not 

later than'the Sbih o/each m^th.y 
0 ■ ' 

Abertillery.—C omrades of* tins district/will appreciate the di^culty 
encountered in getting a place to meet in, ^ they will know of my efforts to 
bring local rebels together; and I ask all wbo realise the necessity foi some live 
work in this district to comjininicate w^ me with a view to making our exist- 
once' aa AnareUists a live force and by^e time the fine, weather comes agreeing 
on some effective method of districting onr literature over a wide area. Wo 
must fiXfixeise om eucrgjes if weXvant a vyeekly paper,. How to, you ieeaL 
rebels, don’t let one man do all the work ; assert yourselves as Anarclusts. Let 
us create a demand for Anarchist literature. TlXse willing to help should send 
me their name and address. ^ X' 

5 (}wast6d--Terxacfi,.-Cwmullery, Mon. 

MiCNCHESTBR.-^The true gospel of Anareliism is not dead.yet in Manchester 
in suite of there being no group here. , I am sorry to say that the comrades, with 
a few exceptions, belopg to the No Hope Brigade. All propaganda^m'the way 
of selling Freedom, pamphlets, and books, is left to me'r even at the Larkin 
meeting no one gave a helping hand. ' During past eighteen months •£4 worth of 
books and pamphlets have been sold, and 500 leaflets given away. ' Much moi e ' 
might he done if two or three willing comrades would only come forward. 1 will 

be pleased to help any speaker who comes to Manchester. ■ O. K. - 

‘ Ferrer Sunday School (East Loiidon).—Things'aye livening up amongst 
onrMddies. ' In response to the appeal fpr the Dufilin-kiddies, theycollectet • 
46s. JXhe cliildreii, being anxious to suinmat,” have been leftrning the ait 
of selling literature, with, no small success. Thanks, are due to comrades for 
their generous help in keeping <our school together, and also to the guarautors 
who have made theihselves responsible for the rent of the premises. The 
children have recognised their responsibility, for by their prowess'at the iigh,^ . 
fantastic” they have gathered 16s. 5d. Do not forget our place and tune ot 
meeting—146 Stepney Green; Sundays, 3.80; Thursdays, 7. Donations: O 14 * 
Dancers 16 s. 5d.i L. P. 10s.,. Mon Ami 4s. JiMMV DiCK., . 

Birmingham —A Workers’ Freedom’Group has been formed here in the 
last few months, and comrades are very active. Open-air meehngs have been . 
held on Sundays in the Bull lling. ' Good audiences and lively discussions hayt 
bo.ja the rule. sa^e of lihrature has been very,goou. We intend to iv; 

group meetings and lectures"every foYtnIglit. For place and time, see Freedom 
each month. On November 9 our first lecture was given by R. Pool, on the 
Chicago Martyrs. On November 23 G. Sidaway lectured on “ Jesus and timlS ew 
Testanient.” The audiences were not very large, because of short Dotice; but we 
hope to be more successful in future. ^ C. M.vrtens. 


Dublin Strikers’. Fund. 

‘ We have received the following suins on behalf of the Dublin 
strikers and their fam^ieS; and will be pleased to receive and forwat-d 
any further sums'sent to us:—Already acknowledged, 16s.'6d. 
Essex Is. 6d., South-London Joiners’ Shop 3s. 6d., Mac 2s., Comp. Is., 
G. Lewis 6d., A. M, 5s., F^ S. Is, . 
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